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Histon W 
Of the Origin and Progress of the Working Men’s Party in 
New York. By George H. Evans. 
CHAP. IV. 

Cause of the great vote for the Working Men’s Ticket—Mistaken Reme- 
dy for the Land Mouopoly—The Proper Remedy—The Working Men’s 
Party composed of three Divisions—Error of the Universal F-ducation 
Portion—Plans for reorganizing discussed—Great Meeting, Dec. 29th, 
1829, adopts a Plan of Organization and dissolves the Committee of 
Fifty—Insidious Operations of the Cook Faction—Secession of Tho- 


mas Skidmore from the Party—Bright Prospects of the Working Men 
before the Plans of the Cook Faction were developed—F'irst General 


Executive Committee 

As each number of this paper probably falls into the hands 
of many who not have seen the preceding numbers, it may 
be well to repeat the substance of what has often been stated 
at length, that its object is to secure to every citizen the right 
to labor for his own support independent of every other man’s 
will and pleasure; that this object, it is believed, can only be 
effected, by restoring to every one the equal right to land ; 
that the equal right to land, therefore, is advocated, on the 
ground that, being absolutely necessary to the existence of 
man as a freeman, and being a natural right as much as the 
right to air, water, and light, it ought to be the groundwork 
of every popular government ; and that it is contended, that 
the first step towards restoring or securing the right of land 
to the people should be, for the general government to cease 
to recognize the public lands as proper/y, to allow them to be 
used by actual settlers, (80 or 160 acres to each,) and to al- 
low no further traffic in them. Details ofsthis plan have 
been given; its tendency to abolish ad/ slavery, white as well 
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as black, and to secure to al/ men ‘the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” has been shown; and objec- 
3 to nt have been discussed, and, it ts belheved, refuted. 
it may well also further to repeat, that, as the industrious 
classes, In Various sections of our country, have recently 
shown symptoms of a determination to Investigate the causes 
of their present oppr ssions, a irue account of the attempt 


of the Working Men of Ne ow York, commenced in 1829, to 


inquire into and establish their mghts, it was thought, might 
aid their cause. Hence the present History. 

In my last chapter it was shown that candidates for the 
State Les sislature, nominated by the Working Men in 1829, 
after very litthe preparation, and in opposition to two other 
parties, received over 6000 out of 21,000 votes. ‘The main 
canse of the great success of the Working Men on this oc- 
casion was, that, in their Mantfesto, (the Report of the Com- 


pe & ? } es i. , ’ . a , we 
mittee of Pifiy,) they boldly attacked every prominent system 


of oppression, of however long standing, under which they 
suffered, not forgetting that greatest of ail oppressions, the 
Monopoly of the Soil. From this example the Working Men 
every where may learn, that, whenever they organize ‘them- 
selves , they should contend for ALL their rights, and thus en- 
sure union by making the object worth contending for. If 
there are occasions on which this general rule might be de- 
parted from, they must relate to minor and not to main 
grievances. 

But, although the Working Men thus boldly attacked the 
main evils that pressed upon them, they committed a great 
mistake in proposing a remedy for the greatest. For Banks 
and for other privileges and exemptions which enabled the 
rich to get richer at the expense of the poor they proposed 
the proper remedy, their abolition; they very properly pro- 
posed to abolish imprisonment for debt, a measure which has 
been accom) ieepi'iet but, for what they, with much propriety, 
denominated “the first and deep seated cause of all the op- 
pressions that, In every country and in every age, are heaped 
ipon the peor! the Monopoly of the Land, the remedy they 
proposed was, as I think,a bad one. Let us turn to the Re- 
port of the Comets tec of Fifty, adopted by the great Woos- 
er street meeting, given my last chapter, and see what that 
Feisahie was. Speaking of the monopoly of the soil of En- 
gland, by William the Conqueror and his Barons, that Re- 
port says, 

‘Ts it, then, a matter of astonishment if we find these barons, these un- 
just possessors of a soil, which the tongue of reason and justice must say, 


OF ‘RIGHT, BELONGED EQUALLY TO ALL, visiting oppres- 
sions upon the poor? We say oppressions. We speak of more than one. 
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For the first oppression that was practised, was inflicted on those who were 
denied their equal right of soil, or, in lieu thereof, some ample equivalent. 
When this first act was cousummated, it is easy to see how others must 
follow. For, inasmuch as man cagnot exist w ithot food, nor be comfort- 
able without fire, nor have health without raiment and protection from 
the inclemency of the seasons: all these, if the poor are to have them at 
all, are to be purchased of those to whom the world is thus unjustly and 
arbitrarily assigned by those who nave been thus atrociously and barba- 
rously robbed of the rights of nature! 

“ Your Committee aim only to speak to the heart and to the understand- 
ing. They disclaim every thing like rhetorical flourish; because they feel 
themselves above any disingenuous artifice of the kind; and because “they 
feel, also, that the interests of their constituents may be supported w ith 
more energy and effect without it than with it. But they cannot forbear 
to say, that wherever government is organized upon such unjust and un- 


equal principles as were established in England by William the Con- 


queror, and as have prevailed there ever since, that the Almighty in vain 
for the poor has made the water to gush from its fountain, vegetation to 
flourish on the surface of the earth, and created the treasures of the quarry 
and the mine; since, before any of these can be applied to the benefit of 
the poor, these latter must enter into treaties with their oppressors, to pay 
a price for that which the Supreme created alike for all.” 


And again: 


But, although your Committee are sensible that, until a revolution take 
place, such as shall leave behind it notrace of that government which has 
denied to every human being AN EQUAL AMOUNT GF PRO- 
PERTY ON ARRIVING AT THE AGE OF MATURITY, and 
previous thereto, EQUAL FOOD, CLOTHING, AND INSTRUC- 
TION AFT THE PUBLIC EXPENSE, nothing can save the great 
mass of the community from the evils under which they now suffer; 
still they are also sensible, a approaching as we are the eve ‘of one of our 
annual elections, that there is an opportunity offered us of abating, of 
assuaging, of preventing the aggravation of our calamities, by resorting 
io the polls, and there electing, if we can, men who, from their own 


sufferings, know how to feel for ours, and who, from consanguinity of 


feeling, will be disposed to do all they can to afford a remedy. 

By these extracts it will be seen that “an ample equiva- 
lent” was proposed in lieu of the equal right of land, and that 
to consist of ‘‘an equal amount of property on arriving at the 
age of maturity, and previous thereto, equal food, clothing, 
and instruction at the public expense.” ‘this was the plan 
proposed by Thomas Skidmore, in his book called “The 
Rights of Man to Property,” which had just been prblished, 
and, as Skidmore was at this time a promineut actor in the 
Working Men’s cause, and was probably the author of the 
Report, “and was one of the Working Men’s candidates, the 
aristocracy were enabled to make much capital out of these 
circumstances, with the addition of the usual quantity of 
abuse and misrepresentation, to retard the popular move- 
ment. | have already said that [ considered Skidmoye’s 
plan a bad one; but, in saying this, J do not mean to say, 
that it would not be vastly superior to the present arrange- 
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ment, by which the bedy of the people are deprived of the 
materials of nature, and made dependent ov those who pos- 
sess them; nordo I see that it ought not to be adopted, in 
the absence of any better plan. But the natural and proper 
remedy for a deprivation of the right of land appears to be, 
TO RESTORE [PT. Skidmore’s plan proposed still to 
consider the land as property to be bought and sold, and to 
give every one, on starting in life, an equal amount of pro- 
perty, out of the fund composed of eac h m: in’s estate at his 
death. The prineina! whiqntion to this plan ts, that ifa man 
should be unfortunate on setting out in Lile, and by any acel- 
dent lose his property, be would be left for the remainder of 
his life, as at present, dependent for the right to labor. Ano- 
ther strong objection to Skidmore’s plan is, that it takes away 
a man’s power to say what shall become of his property after 
his death. The aristocracy misrepresented and denounced 
this plan because it proposed a partial remedy for a glaring 
evil; and the Working Men, on due reflection, could not per- 
severe in it, because of the objections just stated, and be- 
cause some of them, at least, began to perceive the true re- 
medy for the land monopoly. But, as Skidmore and his fol- 
lowers would not recede from their ground, disuuion was the 
necessary consequence. 

It is necessary here to state, that the Working Men’s party, 
at this time, was conipane “l of three divisions, eac h.with dis- 
tinct obj. eects in view: first, the Skiing yriaiks, Wt hose object 
Was an equi al division of seanext ; the second, composed 
mainly of honest but fanatical and misguided spirits, led by 
Noah Cook and a few other unprine ipled INC, whos’ object 
was, by frittering away the Working Men’s measures, to 
play into the hands of the aristocracy; thirdly, the honest 
and determined portion, who were resolved to go wherever 
truth and justice would lead them to secure to all their equal 
rights. Unfortunately, however, the last named division 
embraced an association whose creed was Universal Educa- 
tion at the public expense, in this agreeing with the Skidmo- 
rians; but who believed, tn this differing widely from the lat- 
ter, that Universal Education would be a panacea for all 
evils. ‘This Association had proposed to nominate candidates 
previous tothe Working Meu’s organization; but, ata meet- 
ing held at the Military Hall ou the Friday evening previous 
to the election, they resolved to co- operate with the general 
organization; and, as this body was destined materially to 
influence, if not to control, the future operations of the Work- 
ing Men, I will give here the official account of the proceed- 
ings of that meeting: 
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At a public meeting of mechanics, aud others favorable to their inte- 
rests, convened by pablic advertisement of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Industry aud the Promotion of National Education, and 
held at Military Hail, Wooster street, on Friday, the 30tn Oh tokes. 
1829, fer the purpose of co-operating with the General Meetings, 
lately held at the same pla ace bs the Working Men, J. Bruce, Chair- 
man, and J. Baxter and R. D. Owen, Secretaries, the f following re- 
solutions were separately pat! and unamimonusly adopted : : 
Resolved, ‘Phat it has become the duty of the. people to inquire 

into the causes of their distresses, and to express their opinion in re- 

lation thereto. 


. . '* . 1 f° 
Resolved, In the ® opinion of tins meeting, that any peaceful and ef- 
fectual measure which shall tend permanently to equalize the posses- 


sion of LANDED and and all other property, will prove eminently 
useful to society. 

Resolved, That hitherto, ia this republic, prefessing the principles 
of equality, there has been a most unequal division of wealth, power, 
and privileges. 

Resolved, ‘That the most injurious species of inequality, is that pro- 
duced by unequal education, and that a National System of Education 
anid Guardianship, which shall furnish, to all the children of the land, 

equal food, cl: thing, and instruc sou, at the public expense, is the only 
effectual remedy for this, and for almost every other species of injus- 
tice. 

Resolved, That all monopolies are contr ary to the genius of repub- 
lican institutions, and injurious to the interests of a free people, and 
that chartered banks, licensed auctions, and clerical e xemptions {rom 
taxation, are among the number. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, it is unwise hastily 
to urge on iMportant Imovations; and that it behooves us, before at- 
temp: ing any minor reforms, to unite our efforts and our voles to carry 
throuvh our state legis!ature the great regenerating measure of a Na- 
tional Education, which shail secure to every child which is born to 
the republic, an enlightened, practical, and systematic course of in- 
struction, at the public expense; assisted, if 11 should be judged expe- 
dient, bv a moderate tax on each parent. 

Resolved, Bhat all other modes of reform are, compared to this, 
pariial, inefficient, temporary, or trifling. 

Resolved, That a ge ‘ueral Hien law, to extend to all the objects of 
industry, is loudly called for, to protect, as far as practicable, those 
who produce all the wealth of soc ietv, and secure to them their h onest 
earnings. [ Chis would be unnecessary if other things were right. Af 

Reselved, That past exper lence teaches us, that we have little to 
kope from the privileged orders of society, that honesty is better than 
eloquerce, and just laws better than brilliant speeches; and that, 
therefore, it is the people’s duty to endeavor to find among the indus- 
trious classes, who live by ihenrpme labor, men capable of represent- 
ing their interests in the legislature ; and, having found these, to elect 
them in preference to men of any al r class, 

Resolved, however, That although those who live by their own labor 
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are the fittest representatives of a laboring people, no honest man, 
whatever his class, may be justly excluded from nomination. 

Resolved, That we will support, as candidates for members of as- 
sembly, or of the senate, those men, and those men only, whom we 
believe to be favorable to a National System of Education. 

Resolved, That if any candidate, elected to any office whatever, 
should, in ward or deed, seek to oppose the passing of a law for the 
promotion of National E ducation, as in a former resolution defined, 
we will, for ever after, (until unequivocal evidence be afforded of 2° 
conscientious change opinion in the candidate,) withhold our votes from 
him, be his class, talents, profession, or political creed what it may. 


JOHN BRUCE, Clrn. 
Jno. BaxTer, Pare 
» Sec r.es, . 
Ropert Date Owen, § "aon 


By these resolutions, it will be seen that, although the As- 
sociation spoke of the Land and other Monopolies in terms 
of condemnation, they considered a system of State Guard- 
ianship and Education to be the one thing needful by way of 
remedy; aud this became, after the division and purification’ 
of the party, which soon took place, the doctrine of the party 
toa considerable extent. The division of property doctrine 
was the first error, and the omnipotence attributed to the 
state guardianship education the second. ‘That every child 
in the state ought to be educated in pubhe schools, is sound 
republican doctrine, and, if put in practice, would probably 
lead to the establishment of all other rights and the perfec- 
tion of the Republican System; but this would be a work of 
ages; and should the present generation be restrained frony 
asserting their righés, to secure advantages to future genera- 
tions? And after all, would not the cause of Universal Edu- 
cation be best promoted by securing to every man the means 
of paying the necessary tax? Who objects to the tax for the 
support of education? Therich man. Why? Because ig- 
norance is his harvest field, and he thinks tt wrong that he 
should be taxed fur the education of the poor. Why not, 
then, give every man his right to soil, his right to labor, and 
get rid of the distinctions, rich and poor. The same votes 
that would establish Universal Education might secure the 
Egual Right to Land; and the paternal feeling 1s not so pre- 
dominant, in the present state of society, as to induce men 
to think less of their own than their children’s welfare. Be- 
sides, the right to land for themselves would secure the means 
of education to their posterity. ‘Phe rallymg point of the 
Working Men, therefore, should have been, not universak 
education, not an equal division of property, but an equal 
right to use the materials of Nature to acguire property. 
The first object of the Working Men, after the election of 
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1829, was to organize for the ensuing year. The mode in 
which their ticket had been nominated, although far prefera- 
ble to existing party ‘‘usages,” was not considered the best 
that could be de vised to ensure unanimuy in their future pro- 
ceedings. At an adjourned meeting, thei ‘efore, held at the 


? 


Military Hotel, Bowery, on the evening of the 7th of Novem- 
ber, the Commitiee of Fifty were instructed to p repare a plan 


of organization, and it bein gn nderstood that this comunt- 
tee would report a plan providing for nominations by general 


ra 
meeting, (a plan considered objectionale in consequence of 
the large ammount of population.) conference committees were 
appointed by the different wards to devise a plan less objec- 
tionable, and a discussion on the subject took place bet 


aut Det ween 
the present writer (then editer of the Working Man’s Advo- 


cate) and ‘Thomas whadiiaré. writing under the signature of 
“Marcus” in the Evening Journal, the Advocate proposing 
a plan of nomination DY Wards, to bring matters nearer to 


the people, and Skidmore sup orting the general meeting 


P 
plan. in the mean time, the Coo : leaders, who were bent 
on perverting the Working Men’s cause to their own base 
purposes, though as yet in the close disguise of friendship, 
saw an opportunity in the meeting to be convened for deciding 
on a plan of organization, to take advantage of 
ment and honest difference of opinion 


pJii 
‘ 


the exeite- 
on that subject, to 
commense their insidious operations; and they made the 
most of their opportunity. 

The meeting to decide on the Plan of Organization took 
place, pursuant to notice, at the Military Hall, Wooster 
street, on the eveuing of the 29th of December, Henry G. 
Guvon in the chair, and Thomas J. Doyle and Henry 8. 
Meeks acting as secretaries. It was estimated that there 
were nearly three thousand W orking Men present at this 
meeting, the room and passages exhibiting a perfect jam. 
The first business was the reading of the report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty and the report of the Conference Committee 
of the wards, the latter consisting of an Address, Resolutions, 
and Plan of Organization. <A brief and somewhat tumultu- 
ous discussion then took place, which resulted in the rejec- 
tion, though not without strong opposition, of the Report of 
the Committee of Fifty, and the adoption of that of the Con- 
ference Committee. ‘The thanks oi the meeting were voted 
to the Committee of Fifty, and the commiitee was declared 
dissolved, and 10,000 copies of the Address, Resolutions, and 
Plan of Organization of the Conference Committee were 
ordered to be printed. 


The Plan of Organization adopted was. prepared by the 
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present writer, and, I believe, was and is still better adapted 
to the interests of the working classes In the present condi- 
tion of the city, than any other that has been acted upon or 
brought before them, being better calculated than any other 
to enable the people to make their own choice of public offi- 
cers. ‘The Address and Resolutions (which, in fact, were 
scarcely listened to at the meeting, so great was the excite- 
ment about the Plan of Organization) were prepared by the 
Cook faction: they were long, and artfully framed with a 
view to secure the support of the friends of general education, 
to whem they afterwards acted with the basest treachery. 
But, unlike the Report of the Committee of Fifty, and the 
resolutions of the meeting of the Society for the Protection 
of Industry, and of almost every preceding meeting of the 
Working Men, it contained not a single allusion to the Land 
Monopoly, that most prolific source of their oppressions. 
On the contrary, the phraseology of the Report was calcula- 
ted to convey the impression that the Working Men had re- 
pudiated the agrarian doctrine, though such a thing was far- 
thest from their intentions, and was unwarranted hy a strict 
construction of its language. The Report, after quite a 
common place exordium, says, 


‘But before we proceed any farther, we wish to repel those unjust 
slanders that have been cast upon us. We take this opportunity so- 
lemnly to aver, whatever may be said to the contrary by ignorant or 
designing individuals or biassed presses, that we have no desire or in- 
tention of disturLing the rights of property in individuals, or the public. 
On the contrary, we consider the acquiring of property to soften the 
asperities of sickness, of age, and for the benefit of our posterity, as 
one of the greatest incentives to industry. 

“ Individuals, for whose opinions we are net t and cannot be consider- 
ed accountable, may, indeed, and have the right to, differ from us in 
opinion; but whether their numbers be large or small, we are satisfied 
that they will not endeavor to force their opinions upon us or the public 
by any unwarrantable means. 

‘Let it, then, be explicitly understood, that the mechanics, working 
men, and those friendly to their interests, hold the rights of individuals, 
both as to property and religion, as sacred as the instrument that de- 
clared our independence, or that which binds together these United 
States.” 


There is nothing in this language, strictly construed, but 
what even Thomas Skidmore might have endorsed. He, as 
well as all the rest, contended for “the rights of property 3” 
but Skidmore contended that, as the soil that by nature and 
by right belonged equally to all had been by tinjustly with- 
held by a few, the rents and profits accumulated by the pos- 
sessors ought to be divided among the rightful owners; and if 
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he had contended that, after the division of, property, the land 
also should be divided, or an equitable portion assigned to 
each, it is not easy_to see wherein his plan would not have 
been strictly just :*nd, if so, the only question then would 
be, whether the equal right to land could not be obtained 
sooner without than with a division of property, or, in other 
words, whether it would not be best to compromize matters 
by allowing the landholders to retain the rents and profits 
on surrendering the lands to the rightful owners? ‘This last 
was the view most prevalent among the Working Men at the 
period alluded to; but, asthis wasa “subject on which they had 
bur just begun to think, it is not surprizing that they had not 
become of one opinion as to the meaus and n.easure of the 
desired reform. Such a difference of ojnnion would have 
been svon reconciled; but there were traitors among them, 
who, as has been before stated; wished to fritter away their 
measures; and hence the omission in the Address of a single 
sentence in disapprobation of the Land Monopoly, and its 
equivocal language respecting ‘the rights of property.” 

The following,'‘on the subject of education, is the best 
thing in the Address; and this was, doubtless, put in to pro- 
pitiate the favor of those who were prepossessed in favor of 
the education panacea; forthe authors of it evinced. by their 
subsequent conduct, that they cared no more for the right of 
education than they did for the right of land. 


‘** Another object for which we contend, and which we claim from our 
national and state legislatures as a right, is the appropriation of our 
public funds, to a reasonable extent, for the purposes of education, 
upon a system that shall enable all, before the age of twenty-one, to 
acquire a competent knowledge of the langnage of their country, 
arithmetic, geography, history, natural philosophy, geometry, and ches 
mistry as applied to the aris. A system that shall unite under the 
same roof the children of the poor man and the rich, the widow’s 
charge and the orphan, where the road to distinction shall be superior 
industry, virtue, and acquirements, without reference to descent. 

“We believe that our existing system of education, if continued, 
under which many are deprived "of all or nearly all the advan: ages, 
and which tends in a greater or less degree to se parate the children of 
the poor man and the rich, will eventually lead us into all the distine- 
tions that exist under despotic governments, and destroy our political 
liberties. “We ask if many of the monopolists and aristocrats in eur 
city would not consider it disgr aceful to their noble children to have 
them placed in our public schovls by the side of the children of the 
poor yet industrious mechanics ; and has not this same feeling extend- 
ed to a considerable degree already, throughout our country? We be- 
lieve that, as a nation or state, the first subject that should engross our 
attention, or for which the public funds should be appropriated, is edu- 
cation. When this shal} be effectually attended to, we wil] cheerfully 
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unite in support of any other just and feasible object. But we do not 
believe in the right of our legislators to appropriate the public funds for 
the endowment of colleges and academies, almost solely for the benefit 
of the rich, while our primary schools have but taga very limited extent 
secured the advantages even of a partial education to the producing 
classes of the community.’ 


The Address contained a long wishy-washy rigmarole on 
the subject of Banks, which, after giving the Report of the 
Committce of Fifty, it would be wasting paper to transcribe. 
It spoke in severe terms of the monopoly of the Banks, aud 
spoke of “the legitimate purposes of Banking,” thus giving 
a qualified approbation of a system second only on the ‘list of 
grievances complained of by the Working Men. 

The abolition of imprisonment for debt, a district system 
of elections, and other minor reforms were contended for by 
this Address, as by the Report of the Committee of Fifty, 
but in language less plain and forcible. On the whole it was 
well calculated, as most likely it was imtended it should be, 
to sow the seeds of dissension in the Working Men’s ranks: 

It was hoped, by the friends of the Ward system of nomi- 
nations, that those in favor of the General Meeting plan would 
submit if in the minority, as the former were prepared to 
do if they were outvoted, at the general meeting; but, as if 
to prevent this, the Cook faction endeavored to stifle dis- 
cussion at the meeting, and by vociferation prevented Skid- 
nore from addressing the meeting at all. ‘The consequence 
of this conduct, in connection with the milk and water cha- 
racter of the Address adopted, caused the immediate seces- 
sion of Skidmore from the party. 

Notwithstanding the secession of Skidmore, and a few of 
his most zealous friends, “ Every thing now appeared to pro- 
mise success to the efforts of this new born band of political 
reformers. Their principles began to be known and valued, 
and their example admired and followed.” Associations and 
newspapers were established in various parts of the country 
to aid the cause. Besides the New York Daily Sentinel, es- 
tablished Feb. 15, 1830, the Herald of Reform, Rochester, 
N. Y., the Delaware Free Press, Wilmington, Del., the 
Eclectic Observer, Wheeling, Va., the Southern Free Press, 
Charleston, 8. C., the Spirit of the Age, ‘Tuscaloosa, Alaba- 
ma, were soon added to list of the early champions of the 
Working Men’s cause, nod were largely instrumental mn sow- 
ing the seeds of that reform which, [ tr ust, is not destined to 
be materially checked until every citizen is in possession of 
the equal rights of nature.“ The leaders of the other par- 
ties, anticipating the final triumph of their mutual rival, and 
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the consequent downfall of their own erroneous and old fa- 
shioued dogmas, determined to resort to some means to ar- 

rest its progress and, if possible, compass its total destruc- 
tion. Falsehood, misrepreseitation, aud abuse, which are 
the darling weapons of a bad cause, were brought daily into 
requisition. ‘The mode of attack was outrageous in the ex- 
treme: all the vile and calumnious epithets which a vecabu- 
lary rich in coarseness and vulgarity can furnish, were poured 
upon their devoted heads. They were alternately dubbed 
with the titles of ‘Infidels,’ ‘Agrarians,’ ‘Fanny Wright 
Men,’ and ‘ Tory Federalists.’ A press reeking with eae 
tiousness directed their joint batteries against the little Spar- 
tun clan clan, whose heaven born principles, like the ada- 
mantine hills, resisted their attacks, and bid defiance totheir 
barbarian incursions. Bot while the Working Men were 
repelling the enemy from without, they were nut secure front 
the foe within. 

‘*Onthe re-organization of the party under thé new plan 
of organization, the old Federal party, which had been 
watching with a jealous eye the growing numbers and influ- 
ence of its new rival, resolved to eflect its early dissolution, 
by a partial amalgamation, a project of deep sagaciy, and 
well calculated to sow the seeds of a final and complete over- 
throw.’ ‘The Address of the 29th of December was thie 
first fruit of this project. 

“Through a system of artful management, they contrived 
to obtain the return of many of their disguised partizans to 
the Working Men’s General Executive Committee. They 
were cnahied the better to carry out this scheme, hy attend: 
ing the meetings with great regularity, and making strohg 
professions of friendship for the principles and reforms of the 
new party. Politicians of little note, snéh as Cook, were 
thrust into the arena, while the destgntng leaders were con- 
cealed from sight. For some time after the re-organization 
these men acted with a wise degree of reserve and caution. 
The first indications whitch piainly thanifested the existence 
of this poison in the body politic, and the intention of the in- 
truders, who had been active in spreading its deadly fumes, 
were their repeated attempts to waive all discussion on the 
great measures of the party, and to introduce a system of 
expediency foreign to the genius of the creed, and of course 
an unwelcome and suspicious visiter. It acted like the be- 
aumbing spirit of the tor pedo, though, most fortunately for 
the asleaiion of the party, it was soon felt and counteracted. "9 

The following is a list of the names and occupations of the 
first General Executive Committee: 
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First Ward. 
William H. Walsh, Cabinet Maker. 
S. Bussing. M’rof Fancy Dry Goods. 
Quincy C, "D’ Grove, Boat Builder. 
John Simonson, Grocer. 
Smith Ely, Chair Maker. 
Second Ward. 
Samuel Judd, Oil Merchant. 
Edward T. Bachus, Grocer. 
Johu Bruce, Baker. 
Stacey Pancoast, Silver Plater. 
John Ditchett. Merchant Tailor. 
Third Ward. 
Joel Curtis, Cabinet Maker. 
John Nald, Boat Builder. 
Abraham Rich, Grocer. 
Thomas J. Doyle, Grocer. 
A. B. Vanderhoolf. 
Fourth Ward. 
George Anderson, Umbrella Maker. 
Jonathan Marshall, Painter. 
P.C. Montgomery Andrews, Printer. 
Daniel Ward, Mason. 
Francis Pares, Paper Stainer. 
Fifth Ward. 
Nathan Darling, Painter. 
J.T. Culmerry, Window Blind M’r 
A. L. Balch, Teacher. 
Charles Debevoise, Blacksmith. 
Jesse Fergyson, Black & Whitesmith. 
Sirth Ward. 
Clarkson Crolius, jr., SUe Ware M’r. 
He ry * Durell, Paper Siainer, 
William G. Tillou, ( Carpenter. 
Jaines D. Merritt, Chair Maker. 
William Froment, ‘Turner. 

Seventh Ward. 
Daniel Gorham, Merchant Tailor. 
Wm. Haggerty, Portable Furn’e M’r. 
Edward Smylie, Brass Fonuder. 
John Griffiths, Brass Founder. 
Abijah Mathews, Cabinet Maker. 


‘The above list containsthe 
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Eighth Ward. 
ry bianes Hale, Grocer. 
Stephen Harris, ( ‘arpenter. 
HL. (i. Guyo! - if Carpenter. 
|Noal 1 Cook, Worki ing Man! 
‘John Douglass, Carpenter. 
Ninth Ward. 

‘Henry S. Meeks, Pianaforte Maker. 
imainue | Johnson, Blacksmith. 
Ephraim Scudder, Mason. 
Ralph Wells, Broker. 
Altred 8. Pell, Farmer. 

Tenth Ward. 

‘John Dean, Carpenter. 

Vilson H. Morse, Carpenter. 
IP. iit Grout, Cabinet Maker. 
iCharles Taylor, Porter House K’r. 
| Abraham S. Ellis, Smith. 

kl: venth chet 
P eter Hepburn, Carpenter. 

‘Peter King, Piano Forte, Manuf’r. 
Je Sse We lis, Ship Joiue re 
iW. Hi. Ball, Musical Instrument M1 
A.M. C. Smith, Cartman. 
Twelfth Ward. 
‘Robert M. Cox. 





.j}isaac Bloom. 


|. Abel Wheaton. 
thon ye Streighthoof, 
Thomas Cooper. 

Thirteenth Ward. 
Obadiah Newcomb, Carpenters 
\Ezekiel Concklin, Carpenter. 
IP. A. Canfield, Tailor. 
J. R. Ames, Tin Plate 
. Allen, Mason. 
| Fourteenth Ward. 
[Joseph C. Stanley, Carpeuter. 
‘Simon Clannon, Painter. 
‘Charles S. Platt, Carpenter. 
Andrew Jackson, Sash Maker. 
John Gilmore, Morocco Dresser. 


\ ‘orker. 











names of several whose talents 


and honesty would be an acquisition to many of our legisla- 


tive assemblies. It also cont: 
through ignorance or design, 


uns the names of several who, 
contributed to retard the most 


beneficial reform attempted tn this country since the days of 


the revolution: among the nu 


iost conspicuous of the latter, 


as will hereafter tore fully appear, were the first four of the 


C legation from the Eighth we 


(Lobe co 


urd. 
niinued ) 





“Tt is not, [generally spea 
rising, generation, that we | 
changes. The maturity of m 
mit of being re-cast in a new 


king,] to the risen, but to the 


ook for great and beneficial 
anhood is too inflexible to ad- 
and nobler mould.”’ 
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The following resolutions, relating to subjects the most 
important which now agitate the people of New Jersey, 
were proposed by Mr. He sory P. Simth, and seconded by Mr. 
Aaron W. Webster, at the recent town mecting of Middle- 
town, Monmouth county, and passed by a unanimous vote. 
Ihe first, on the subject of the Constitution, contains a cut- 
ting rebuke for those members of the late legislature who 
refused to allow the people to decide whether they would have 
a new Constitution or not; the second,.aims a sure blow at 
the Gerrymandering system by which such men are enabled 
toretatn power. ‘The fourth resolution asserts two important 
principles, relating to Edueation and ‘Taxation, which ought 
not, one would think, to find a single opponent under this 
goverument. The whole are well worthy of public atten- 
tion. 


REW CONSTITUTION. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, every consideration 
of right, honor, patriotism, and interest imperatively demands that the 
Constitution of this State should be amended, or renewed. 

mNeRORTOR, That the State ought to be divided, as nearly as its geo- 
graphy will admit, into counties of twenty-four miles Ss square and town- 
ships of six miles square; and thata public building ought to be erect- 
ed in the centre of each town and county, in which to hold all elections 
and to transact all public business. 

Resolved, That until this measure can be brought about, by a new 
Constitution or otherwise, the elections ought to be held in such places 
as will allow the use of their School houses for that purpose. 


EDUCATION. 

Mespived, That we believe that the education of every child in the 
State ought to be provided for by a tax on property of every descrip- 
tion; every man to be assessed in proportion to what he actually pos- 
sesses clear of the world, 

Resolved, therefore, That we recommend the next Legislature to 
substitute such a plan for the present complicated and imperfect system 
of public education. 

Resolved, That we disapprove of the plan of state Funds, because 
we consider it antirepublican and unjust for the State to loan the money 
of the whole people to individuals, either directly or through chartered 
companies, to enable those individuals to compete in business with 
others not so favored; and therefore recommend that the State School 
Fund be gradually returned to the towns for the purposes of education. 

Resolved, That we particularly disapprove of the manner in which 
our State School Fund is invested, believing that the State ought in no 
way to be connected with chartered monopolies, and thereby restrained 
by pec uniary interests from abolishing such monopolies when found to 
be inconsistent with public rights. 

Resolved, That the recent enormous losses sustained by the Fund 
from Bank swindling, give peculiar force to the principles just asserted. 


Resolved, That the borrowing of $93,000 of the School.fund by 
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the State shows that it holds out a temptation to extravagant expendi- 
ture by our public authorities, and that it is not considered sacred to the 
purposes for which it was established ; ; and the probability from past 
experience being, that the State and fraudulent companies would soon 
absorb the greater part of the Fund, as they now have more than one 
fourth, the only safe course appears to be, to return it to the people, 

Resolved, That the proposal of the Trustees of the School Fund to 
create Sixteen New Ojfices and to jncrease the pay of others, and the 
internal evidence that the report contains of sectarian iuflucnce or ori- 
gin, admonish us to set onr faces against any system of State Supervi- 
sion, while the evil is yet in its germ. 

Resolved, That our next representatives in the Legislature be heres 
by instructed to use their influence to procure the alteration in our 
School System above proposed. 

Resolved, That the above resolutions be offered for publication in 
the Monmouth and Trenton papers. 


_™ 
——~«- «£ 


THE DEMOCRATS CREED. 

I believe in Equal Natural Rights to air, water, light, and 
soil, and that these rights are inalienable. I believe in go- 
vernment for the preservation of these, and the protection 
from violence of the person, property, and freedom of opi- 
nion of every citizen. f believe in Equal Universal Educa- 
tion. J believe in Universal Suffrage and Eligibility to Of- 
fice. I believe in Free ‘Trade. J believe in Direct Taxa- 
tion. I believe in a Specie Currency. G. H. E. 


i 


Mr. Brisbane, speaking of the privation to which the labor- 
ing classes are exposed, very justly observes,—‘‘ If we look 
at the cities of civilized Europe, and sometimes at our own, 
we see the laboring classes wandering from manufactory to 
manufactory, and from shep to shop, enquiring for work and 
refused it. Without any means of subsistence while out of 
employment, pressed by want, often by starvation, they re- 
duce the price of their day’s labor, selling fourteen or more 
hours of monotonous drudgery out of cach twenty-four for a 
miserable pittance. If they manage to avoid actual famine, 
—slow starvation, unhealthy and excessive labor, and anxie- 
ty, sow the seeds of disease, undermine the constitution, and 
counteract the healthy influence which labor should have up- 
on the human frame. 

‘¢ To creatures thus situated, what a mockery to offer them 
the right to vote, or the guarantee of not being thrown into 
prison without a writ of habeas-cor pus! Are “they free be- 
cause they possess these illusory guaranties, when they are 
at the same time the slaves of Labor, the serfs of capital: 
ists? It is true the whip does net force them to labor like 
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the real slave; but does not the alternative of Want or Fa- 
mine do it as effectually? If their bodies cannot be sold, 
they have to bargain their Liberty and their time without 
being able to dispose scarcely of an hour. No! Political 
Liberty is perfectly illusory without Industrial Liberty; it is 


a step-stone, a mere means of enabling Man to attain to his 
destiny.” 





———— 


ABOLITION OF PAPER MCGNEYV.—-EQUITABLE ADJUST-= 
MENT OF DEBTS.—RELILFE LAWS. 


In several of the States, the Legislatures have recently. 
passed laws to remedy, in part, the enormous evils inflicted 
on the people, in violation of the Constitution, by means of 
Paper Money, and several other legislatures have the subject 
of relief under consideration. 

Illinois has passed a law enacting that all property taken 
in execution, shall be appraised hy three persons, and if, on 
being offered for sale, it fails to bring two thirds of the value 
they affix to it, no sale shall take place. Ohio has enacted a 
similar law, to remain in force till 1845. 

[ndiana has adopted a similar law, except that the property 
is required to bring its full value, instead of two-thirds. 

Missouri has ordesed that the several courts shall have but 
two terms a year, and that all suits, after the issues are made 
up, shall be postponed to the second term. 


That some measure is necessary, in every state of the 
Union, to prevent the sacrifice of property, which has been 


depreciated in value, not by natural causes, but by the go- 
vernment-fostered paper money juggle, must be evident to 
all but avaricious creditors; but, would not a total abolition 
of paper money, in any State, or in all the States at once, 
with an equitable adjustment of debts according to the amount 
of spurious currency in circulation at the time the debts were 
contracted, be more just and effectual relief than any other? 
Would not this measure, especially if connected with ano- 
ther, the abolition of laws for the collection of (new) debts, 
give an immediate impetus to business on safe and sound 
principles, such as the country has not yet knowa? 

The last mentioned measure has recently been brought 
to notice in the New York legislature by the proceedings of a 
town meeting and by several memorials. 

The democratic party in Ohio is now where the same party 
was in New York ten years ago, divided, one section in favor 
of ‘‘sound’”’ Paper Money, and the other in favor of letting 
the Banks godown as their charters expire. The experience 
of these ten years has converted me to the opinion, that im- 
mediate abolition of paper money is the right step. G.H. 8. 
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THE NEXT PPESIDENCY. 

Some of the Democratic papers are discussing the subject of a Conven- 
tion to nominate a Presidential candidate. As there are several candi- 
dates in the field. the Convention must be got up on a plan that will be 
popular, to ensure unanimity. The plan of sending one delagate from 
each Congressional District is the best vet proposed, provided that the se- 
lection of these sah bah be brought as near as possible to the people. 

Van Buren, Johnson, Calhoun, Tyler, and Cass are among the demo- 
cratic candidates, either of whom would probably fil va station with cre- 


dit, but to some of whom there are strong objections. Calhoun, who has 
great recommendations, 1s unfortunately | ia favor of State Banks, an In- 
ereased Navy, and a cession of the Public Lands to the States. Thecan- 
didate of the Working Men, I hope, will be, the one who is mast opposed 
to Paper Money, and to the Monopoly of Land, and who possesses other 
necessary qualificarions. 6. He 


~~ 
(7? Those who wish to advauce Radical principles may do so in some 


measure by adding to the subscription list of this paper, all profits of which 


will be expended in spreading the doctrines by this and other publica- 
tions. Qne dollar will pay for the first and present volumes, which will 
make a handsome book. No. 1 Vol. f. contains an outline of the plan 
prop: »sed to secure every man his right to land, and the succeeding Nos. 
give much interesting matter on the subject; with a title and Index. 

By a decision of the Postmaster General, Postmasters are authorized to 
frank letters containing money to publishers of newspapers or perjodicals, 
provided the conte nts of the letters (which must be brief and to the point) 
are showntothem. Specie can be thus forwarded. 

Postmasters who will forward the money for five subscribers, shall re- 
ceive a sixth copy for their trouble. 





-— 
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{(>° To Correspondents.—A communication received some time since, 
from a friend at Rahway, shall appear in my next No. Afterthe History 
of the Working Men is finished, which will probably occupy three or four 
more Nos., I shall be enabled to make use of the favors of correspondents, 
on subjects concerning Equal Rights, which I invite. 


Proposals have been issued, ‘by P: irke Godwin, for publishing, in 
New York, a new weekly paper called the * Pathfinder,” in the form of 
Leggett’s ** Plaindealer,” to be ultra-democratic in politics. 


>? Delazon Smith, formerly editor of the Western Empire, at Day- 
= has commenced, in the same place, a new and handsome paper, 
called the **Miamian.” Its columns display much talent, but, I regret 
to see that it is tinctured with the notion of ** sound Banking.” 


-— 
ee 


>” The Radical will be delivered to subscribers in New York by Mr. 
James A. Pyne, 127 Cherry street, at 5 cents a No. on delivery, or 50 cts. 
a year in advance. 



































4 J RO Wetts, PUBLE- He|Th- True Move of Mr Alecting Dome-tic 

ed and for sale bv George H. Evans Industry—by Clinton Roosevelt. 19 
Grauvile, Middletown, N.J. Pricer} Rural Code of Havyii With Letters 
Useful Knowl dge for the Producers of | fiom that Republic, by a Southern 

Weakhhi—by Wm HH. Hale. 13) Planter 13 
‘rr tve Working Men of New Hard ‘Times, and a Remedy Therefor, by 

Eng andi—bv Seth Luther. 19) Johan Hl. Aunt. 
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